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Now, if to the song be compared the anecdote cited by Dr. Patterson, 
there seems little room to doubt that in the iron pot in the Newfoundland 
ceremony is contained a reminiscence of the incident as narrated in the 
ballad, and that the ordeal has grown out of the misunderstood miracle. 
In this case we seem to have a popular judicial procedure of literary origin. 
This is not an exceptional example of folk-usages which have grown out of 
uncomprehended tales and phrases, ultimately from learned men. While 
it may be true that action is in its nature more permanent than speech, and 
therefore that the deeds of men are more to be regarded than their words, 
it is nevertheless an error to discard the obvious truth, that speech is an 
important part of conduct. In the case of ritual no small part, even of 
popular worship, is derived from literary sources symbolized in the cere- 
monies. Probably this principle would be found to have an application in 
regard to oral no less than written literature. Who could have expected to 
find a Greek apocryphal book, a Germanic deity, a Scandinavian folk- 
song, a mediaeval English carol, and a pious belief regarding the nativity of 
Christ, in the local judicial procedure of English-speaking sailors in an iso- 
lated island of the New World ? 

W. W.N. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Cincinnati. — A Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society has been 
formed in Cincinnati. On January 25 a meeting of the few members of the 
Society living in the city was called by Prof. Charles L. Edwards, at the 
rooms of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History ; but the response was 
not such as to promote hopes of a successful movement. In the second 
week of February Dr. John H. McCormick, of Washington, D. C, gave an 
address on Folk-lore at the rooms of the Woman's Club, in which he called 
attention to the work of the Society. The officers of the Club Jield a meet- 
ing at the rooms of the Club on March 7, and after conference with 
Professor Edwards determined to form a committee for the purpose of 
forming a Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, of which Miss Laws, 
president of the Woman's Club, was chairman. On March 17 a meeting 
was called by this committee, at which Professor Edwards delivered an 
address on " Folk-lore," showing that the study consisted in the collec- 
tion and examination of mythology, beliefs, rituals, songs, and stories of 
the people, and that the great epic poems of the world are to be regarded 
as the outgrowth of folk-lore. He showed that America presented one of 
the widest fields for this branch of research, mentioning in especial folk- 
music as existing in Indian and negro melodies, as well as in the songs of 
immigrant populations. Rabbi David Philipson and Dr. W. H. Venable 
heartily expressed their agreement with the views of the speaker, after 
which an organization was effected, and a nominating committee, consisting 
of Rabbi Philipson, Dean Myers, and Mrs. George Thayer, appointed to 
report on the second Tuesday in April. On April 14 the committee 
accordingly reported, and officers were elected as follows : — 
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President, Prof. Charles L. Edwards (University of Cincinnati) ; First 
Vice-president, Dr. David Philipson ; Second Vice-president, Dr. P. V. N. 
Myers (University of Cincinnati) ; Secretary, Miss Therese Kirchberger 
(Hughes High School) ; Treasurer, Mr. F. A. King (Hughes High School); 
Advisory Council, Prof. E. M. Brown (University of Cincinnati), Dr. J. D. 
Buck, Mrs. George A. Thayer, Miss Annie Laws, President of the Woman's 
Club. On May 12 was held the first regular meeting for the reading of 
papers. Professor Edwards gave an address on " Negro Music," illustrated 
by the singing of Bahama Folk-Songs, the members of the University Glee 
Club offering their services. The Branch begins its career with bright 
prospects, including in its membership many well-known scholars and 
citizens of Cincinnati. The membership consists of Active Members, who 
are also members of the American Folk-Lore Society, and of Associate 
Members, who pay local dues. 

Reports of the meetings of other Branches, during the past season, will 
be reserved for the next number of this Journal. 

In Memoriam — Alfred M. Williams. — Mr. Williams, a valued mem- 
ber of the American Folk-Lore Society and contributor to this Journal, 
died at Basse Terre, St. Kitts, March 9, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
He was born in Taunton, Mass., being the last surviving member of an 
old and noted family, and entered Brown University at an age earlier 
than common. The Civil War breaking out, he abandoned his college 
course and enlisted in the Seventh Massachusetts Infantry. During the 
war he did newspaper work, writing letters from the front to various 
papers. After his return he became a newspaper correspondent for the 
New York Tribune, and afterwards editorial writer and managing editor 
of the "Taunton (Mass.) Gazette." In 1872 he went to Neosho, Mo., 
occupying a government position, and there undertook a paper of his 
own, which became widely known throughout that section for its stand on 
the Indian question, being the first journal in the West to espouse the 
cause of the red man, which he advocated at some peril to himself. 
Some years later he returned to the East and became reporter and 
ultimately editorial writer for the " Providence (R. I.) Journal." Mr. 
Williams was warmly interested in everything relating to folk-lore, and an 
especial student of Irish literature. Among his published works may be 
mentioned " The Poets and Poetry of Ireland," and " Studies in Folk-Songs 
and Popular Poetry," Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1894. 

W. W.N. 



